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THE ALDINE. 



ICE JEWELRY. 

A TKEE awoke on a winter's day, 
And shook his snowy head in play ; 
Then, from the circlet of his crown. 
He flung the diamond jewels down, 
Nor cared, so proud a king was he, 
How fast he dropped them, far and free. 

His bole, with moss and lichen flecked. 
Was now with icy splendor decked. 
Each tiny branch had clasped a gem 
Full worth a royal diadem, 
And every sleeping bud doth hold 
A ruby, or a ring of gold. 

The wind which through the forest sighs. 

Beholds the monarch with surprise. 

Who, yesterday in russet clad, 

No mark of kingly grandeur had," 

Yet she, the fairy of the north. 

Has brought the transformation forth. 

Like painter who with sudden art. 
Has caught the vision of his heart. 
And made the senseless canvas tell 
A story which himself knows well, — 
The beauteous spirit of the ice 
Has imaged here this fair device. 

The sunshine for a moment gilds 
The structure which the spirit builds. 
And casts an iridescent glow 
O'er icy facet, wreath of snow ; 
But when we turn to look again, 
The pageant has dissolved i'n rain. 

— W. W. Bailey. 



The Spur of Monmouth : 

A Historical and Centennial Romance of the Revolution. 
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By AN Ex-Pension-Agent, 



CHAPTER I. 

THE MEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 

Wh£n my second proposition is known, my first 
will be implicitly believed. I am an old man — a 
very old man, with the hair long since gone from my 
crown, and that still lingering upon my temples thin 
as silken tissues and white as the snow-drift. Yes, I 
am old — very old. Whatever I had to do in the 
world, it would seem, should long since have been 
completed; and yet I feel, to-day, as I have felt for 
many a long year, that there is a duty uncompleted, 
which only I of all the world can do, and without the 
doing of which I can not pass peaceably to my rest, 

Born almost at the commencement of the present 
century, I came into life when the echoes of the can- 
non of Yorktown had scarcely yet died upon the 
national ear. The old men surrounding me in my 
boyhood had been more or less active sharers in the 
great struggle, from its beginning ; even the men of 
middle age with whom I was thus early thrown in 
contact, had passed through many of the scenes in 
their own childhood. Hacked swords in dingy leath- 
ern scabbards, old kings-pieces, powder-horns and 
shot-pouches, that had done duty from Quebec to 
King's Mountain, yet hung plentifully on the wooden 
hooks over the wide-mouthed fireplaces ; coats of 
honor still hung up in closets, with the blue not all 
gone from the fabric, and something of the buff still 
remaining of the facings, in which blood-stains and 
bullet-holes bore record of Long Island, of Brandy- 
wine, of Saratoga or the Cowpens. By the winter 
fire, the stories of the great struggle were by no 
. means exhausted or grown tedious ; and Warren, 
Washington, Lafayette, Putnam, Wayne, Harry Lee, 
Sumter, Marion and Morgan were the heroes of rela- 
tions at first hand, capable of stirring the blood to 
the very fever of admiration. Maimed and crippled 
men hobbled about on crutch or cane, whose wounds 
had been received in fights now grown as classic as 
those of Marathon or Thermopylae ; women were 
still pointed out, yet in the vigor of life, who had 
displayed heroism entitling them to be ranked with 
Joan of Arc or the yet unfamed Maid of Saragossa ; 
Arnold's treason was still related with personal 
knowledge and personal scorn, as the one blot on a 
glorious record of courage and achievement. The 
great battles of Napoleon were sounding, far away ; 
but they were too distant to dwarf the recollection 
of those so lately fought at home, and no other and 
awful shadow had yet fallen to obscure the men or 
the deeds of the Revolution. 

Such, briefly sketched, were the surroundings of 



my boyhood. And yet 1 shall have told nothing of 
that which later so shaped my life and studies, and 
that which really, at so late a day, gives birth to this 
narrative, without stating another feature of that far- 
away time. For still, then, in old wooden chests and 
frayed hair-trunks, in garret and closet of the humble 
farm-houses of the early century, lay muster-rolls, 
and secret orders, and ill-kept journals, and letters 
home from battle-fields, capable of solving many a 
doubt with reference to some point in the struggle, 
but little likely ever to. find an examiner, much less 
a collator and a chronicler. An examiner, however, 
they found — some of them, at least; and to-day the 
gist of some of those records, never suspected by 
those who since then have written histories of the 
war and of the United States of America, dwells in a 
retentive memory, all the more clearly because they 
have rarely been vented and frittered out in conver- 
sation. 

I sat, a wonder-eyed and curly-headed boy, on the 
knees of those Men of the Revolution, listening with 
rapt attention, not the less ardent because only half 
appreciative, to the stories of Whig devotion and 
Tory cruelty — of the ambush, the chase, the house- 
burning, the hanging. I drank in the hatred of the 
red-coat, difficult to lose through long days of man- 
hood ; I heard the Hessian denounced as an incar- 
nate demon, beside whom the British soldier and 
even the native loyalist was almost an angel of 
mercy. I inhaled the very atmosphere of the time, 
and thought, in my boyish fancy, that the task 
should one day be mine, to write for the world those 
records so certain otherwise to pass away and be lost 
forever, through the incapacity of those who gave 
the verbal material, and their dropping off, one day, 
into the silence and the forgetfulness of the grave. 

Then came manhood. A few years further removed 
from the time of the conflict, and with a shadow 
thrown between, in the second war of 1812-15. But 
that shadow was comparatively transient, and alto- 
gether insignificant. What of glory had been gath- 
ered from it, soon merged back into the great meed 
laid up from the first struggle. But one result of 
importance followed, in the better organization of 
the pension interest, and those arrangements by 
which all who could supply good proof of having 
taken any part in the first conflict, or the widows 
they had left behind them, came to receive a pittance, 
however small, from the hand of the government 
which they had aided to establish. And in and 
through this new phase of policy, I was thrown more 
closely and for a more considerable period, int» the 
company of the patriot soldiery of the first war, than 
I could have been through any other series of events 
whatever. 

For I became a pension-agent. At first merely an 
assistant to the nominal dispenser of that noble 
though limited charity — afterward the actual dispen- 
ser in my own person. Nearly one hundred veterans 
drew their half-yearly pay through my hands, at one 
time : I lived to pay fifty, to pay twenty, to pay ten, 
to pay one, to pay none ! Thank God, more than 
for almost any other blessing of my life, that I can 
say to-day that no penny of their pittance, beyond 
the merest costs of collecting from the central 
authority at Washington, ever went to enrich me — 
that no man of them all lived one penny the poorer, 
or that no widow found one penny less of comfort 
from the amount awarded to her, through my being 
the channel of disbursement I 

This is a boast — I know it. But so is all that I am 
writing. Many years ago some poet said : 

" ' Tis pride with these old men 

To tell what they have seen — 
Of battle-fields again 

With the harvest fresh and green : 
'Twill be pride, when we are old. 

To say that in our youth 
We heard the tales they told 

And looked on them in their truth." 

And it IS quite as much in the assertion of that 
secondary pride, now so rightfully become my own, 
as in the necessity of explanation, that I am penning 
these recollections. I have enjoyed, during a long 
life, quite the usual advantages of mankind, and 
found the opportunities for quite the average accu- 
mulations and exhibitions of pride. But I am prouder, 
at this moment, of having so frequently taken in my 
own, in confidential friendship, the hands of so many 
of the Men of the Revolution — of having heard the 
events of the "times that tried men's souls," from 
their own lips — than of any other earthly privilege 
ever accorded me. 



From their words I not only learned to know many 
of the events of the great struggle, as they have 
never been recorded in books or passed into tradi- 
tional history, but also to know many of the leading 
spirits who had moved and managed it, very differ- 
ently from what they had come to be known through 
relations many times removed, and through the mis- 
representations of policy or the romance of distance. 
The Washington of the world was a calm, cold, stat- 
uesque being, faultless, but as unloving and unat- 
tractive as faultless ; the Washington whom the 
soldiers who had fought beside him drew, was the 
very noblest of men, as the thinkers of all countries 
have grown to regard him, but intensely human, with 
faults only less conspicuous than his great virtues, 
and one who, though proud to the very verge of 
arrogance, had that in mind and manner which won 
quite as much as it commanded. And so of many 
others, secondary to the Great Commander, whose 
fame has come quite as veiled and unreal to the 
knowledge of the world, with the truth never to be 
generally known until the secrets of all lives as well 
as those of all hearts shall be revealed. 

I have said that I believed myself, in boyhooa, 
destined to write for the world some of those histo- 
ries coming to me in the confidences of my youth 
and early manhood. Alas I — who of us fulfills in 
manhood the dreams of his early days ? We may be 
a thousand-fold better or worse — nobler or more 
insignificant — but who is or who does the thing con- 
templated.' Much more than half a century has 
passed since the laying to heart of the supposed 
duty: the first words, in pursuance of the intention, 
are being written, on the verge of the Centennial of 
the nation, and when for thirty years there has been 
scarcely one remaining who acted in the Revolution 
or even saw one of its latest scenes ! 

Conscious that in the Centennial is my last oppor- 
tunity to fulfill any portion of my long-deferred duty, 
— aware that advancing age has joined with the 
cares and labors of life to make me far less capable 
of the task than I would have been had I written 
thirty or forty years earlier — but believing that I 
have that within rny knowledge which should not 
be allowed to pass to the grave with me, and confi- 
dent that in the main I still remember correctly the 
most important incidents of one of the turning-points 
of the War of Independence, — I essay the relation 
of that event in the war and that episode in the 
career of the Father of his Country, entitled to be 
called "The Spur of Monmouth." 

CHAPTER II. 

THE REASON FOR THE " SPUR OF MONMOUTH." 

Those general facts of my early life, giving to me 
a peculiar fitness for a relation of the events'of the 
Revolution, especially as' they took place in the Mid- 
dle States (where, be it said, most of my pensioners 
had had their residence and chiefly fought), have now 
been succinctly stated, — as also the impression early 
made upon my own mind, and rather strengthened 
than removed during the lapse of many inactive years, 
that the whole involved a duty as well as a fitness. 
It now remains for me to confess, before proceeding 
with the relation at hand, how this particular theme 
has taken precedence of all others — why this pecu- 
liar series of events have come to be traced, in pref- 
erence to others possessing quite as much interest in 
and of themselves. Why the " Spur of Monmouth," 
rather than any other of a score of titles, each having 
behind it its array of contemporaneous adventures. 

The fact is, that the title is not my own, any more 
than are the circumstances to which it refers. They 
were long ago derived from the communications 
of others; this has come to me, many years later, 
from another source equally foreign to myself, as 
something around which to crystallize a certain pro- 
portion of the information already acquired. Were 
I seeking for personal reputation, it is very sure that 
T should not make the acknowledgment ; as I have 
heard it. commonly alleged, in that literary world to 
which I can only make what may be called a border- 
approach, that those are equally over-squeamish and 
unwise, who make too free confession of the sources 
supplying them with ideas and hints for their man- 
agement. 

I have naturally (the former statements being re- 
membered) had the habit in more or less activity, 
since boyhood, of laying up in scrap-books whatever 
of interest chanced to fall into my hands, in news- 
papers or otherwise, of data connected with the Rev- 
olution. Many and many a garret have I ransacked. 



